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THE LABOR CLARION 
IS YOUR JOURNAL 
It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 

The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 


progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefitted by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION, 


LABOR TEMPLE, 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP 


—cutoecae ees 
Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
every Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market Street. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 


Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, Laber 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 
Beer Drivere—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet 1st and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewe-y Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 1%—Meot Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 

Butehers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and RB. BR. 
Avenue. 


Carpenters No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Mest Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Employeea—Meet 1st and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, L B. of T..—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigurmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 1st and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thureday afternoon at 2:30, 
83 Sixth Street. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 113 
Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet list and 8rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacifie 
Bultiding. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Foundry Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 

Horseshoers—Meet 3d Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Market at Fifth 
San Francisco 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 

and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 248 Pacific Building. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
day, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 1st and Srd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auriliary—Meets 3nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Office Employees—Meet 3nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Pavers No, 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 


Piano, Organ & Musical Instrument Workers— 
Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Labor 


10567—Meet last Saturday at 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
P. M., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

8. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist, 
3rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
Ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—California Hall, Turk and Polk. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 


Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
8rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom, 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
828 Mission. * 


Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Presamen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Does Labor Produce All Wealth? 


(An article contributed to the magazine 
“America,” by Rev. H. A. Judge, S. J., in the is- 
sue of March 26th, has prompted this elaboration 
upon his remarks.—The Editor.) 

Labor, according to some, is the “sole produ- 
cer of wealth.” Adam Smith, the pioneer in po- 
litical economy, who scarcely refers to any other 
source of wealth, goes so far as to declare labor 
to be wealth. Since industry is labor applied, his 
system has been styled the industrial system. 
And from him was developed the doctrine now 
so widely entertained that “labor is entitled to 
the entire product of industry.” 

According to other schools of political econ- 
omy “labor is the measure of value,” from which 
must be drawn the conclusions that where there 
is no labor there is no value, where there is one 
unit of labor, there is one unit of value, and 
where there are two units of labor there are two 
units of value, and so on. 

Other political economists recognized the fal- 
sity of the foregoing conclusions, and modified 
their premises by stating that “labor is the 
measure of price,” or what amounts to the same 
thing “ price of a thing is its cost of production.” 

When this theory also was found unsound, the 
critics produced a new formula “price is the cost 
of reproduction.” By this they mean that the 
price of an obpect is what it would cost any per- 
son to make it, or the value of the service saved 
him by selling him the object at the said price. 

None of these theorists will acknowledge that 
there is any other factor involved in the produc- 
tion of wealth. Therefore they stoutly maintain 
that “labor is the only title to capital,” and capi- 
tal is only accumulated labor, the title to which 
rests in labor, because it should all originally 
have been paid to labor. The capitalist accord- 
ing to this theory has stolen his capital from la- 
bor, and labor has the right to retake possession 
of it whenever it is able to do so, in fact by force 
if it can, as the capitalist has really no moral 
right to what he terms his capital. 

By unescapable logic, however, the theorists 
had to admit that nature in its various forms 
also is a necessary factor in the production of 
wealth, but they take no scruples in appropria- 
ting all that nature offers or contributes, on the 
plea that if a man is born into the world nature 
owes him life and sustenance. 

If there were such an obligation on the part 
of nature, the very first male and female creatures 
born could have taken possession of the earth 
and prevented any other species from ever get- 
ting a foothold thereon. But nature is not so 
constituted, for millions of species of fungi, in- 
sects, and other noxious and useful organic be- 
ings have struggled for the right to live upon the 
earth, and failing to gain it, have become extinct, 
just as much as the CroMagnon and Neanther- 
thal races of man. There is no such principle in 
the constitution of nature, hence to believe it to 
exist in the political economy of man is only an 
assumption of the imagination. It has never been 
recognized in any civilized society, not even in 
Soviet Russia, for all that labor of Russia is 
given, is not what it produces, but what it needs 
for its existence. 

The term capital, much abused though it be, is 
not something stolen or withheld from those who 
produced it. From the first day civilized man 
co-operated with his fellows, capital was needed, 


was employed, received its share of the produc- 
tion, and grew side by side with labor, and the 
two could not live without each other. The man 
who first invented the bow and arrow for the 
killing of the daily partridge, and taught his tribe 
how to make and use the new invention was 
the first capitalist, and no doubt received his re- 
ward and became prominent in his tribe, just 
like the man who comes to a village of today, 
establishes a factory, and enables the villagers 
to earn a living in a better way than they did 
before. 

We need not overtax our thinking machinery 
to reason it out that in the beginnings of society, 
there was not only capital in various forms, and 
that capital earned all that it got, but as well 
that capital was as necessary and welcome then 
as it is today in devastated Europe. 

A rambler walks along a stream and discovers 
grains of gold; he gathers all that he can find, 
but the placer gold is soon exhausted, and the 
small capital required in the beginning, consist- 
ing of a shovel and a tin basin, will no longer 
produce the gold he seeks. Then he organizes a 
company, writes to the villagers at home and in- 
duces them to invest a few hundred dollars each 
in prospecting the vein that he has found. He 
borrows capital, that has to be paid for when the 
mine becomes productive. Who is the possessor 
of a rational brain that would claim that the men 
hired to do the work at that mine for a stipulated 
wage, are in justice entitled to take all that the 
mine produces without giving anything in return 
to those who found the vein, equipped it with 
machinery, and furnished the plan that made the 
enterprise a success. Any such theorist would 
be considered insane and a moral pervert, little 
better than a thief and robber himself. 

A painting by Raphael could be made in a 
month perhaps, but today its value is greater than 
the work of many years of the most. skilled 
mechanic. The reason for the difference in the 
value of the work of the mechanic and Raphael 
is this, that the world has had only one Raphael, 
or very few like him, but it can get hundreds of 
thousands of mechanics. The world is willing 
to pay for the best that labor produces and that 
takes from the average man nothing to his in- 
jury, as long as he gets his share. 

We all have high ideas as to the value of our 
own labor, but the average opinion of mankind 
puts a value on our labor different from our own. 
We will have to be contented with that, for we 
cannot quarrel all through life with our fellows 
about it. Life is too short to be a constant fight 
with our fellow men. That life is ill spent which 
can find contentment in nothing or at no time in 
life. Even the pauper, the blind and the suf- 
ferer on the sickbed, has his moments of con- 
tentment with life. But the fiend in human shape, 
who in health and in full vigor of his manhgod 
damns the whole world and would plunge it into 
misery to satisfy his grudge is not worth his salt 
on carth, and he shall perish from this earth as 
certainly as the saber-toothed tiger or the giant 
sloth perished before him. 

Human civilization cannot live without faith 
in the principles on which it is based and has de- 
veloped. There is a point where unbelief be- 


comes destructive and the harbinger of death. 
Patience, faith and work alone will deliver us 
from evils that threaten us because of our lack 
of knowledge and right thinking. 


A BERKELEY OUTRAGE. 

The following letter appeared in the Oakland 
Tribune of March 2lst: 

“To the Editor of the Tribune: 

“The attention of the parents of school chil- 
dren in San Francisco was recently called to the 
fact that politicians were making the public 
schools the kindergarten of politics, ‘Buy Spring 
Valley (Water Bonds)’ being the slogan. 

“Here is a surprise for the fathers and moth- 
ers of Berkeley. Some one in the school depart- 
ment with authority is inaugurating a ‘spy sys- 
tem.’ This week the children were handed a 
printed questionnaire entitled ‘What do you do 
with your Spare Time?’ or words to that effect. 
A series of about fifty questions were asked, 
nearly every question being of a personal char- 
acter and largely about the children’s parents. 
For instance, ‘What is your father’s business? 
‘How does he spend his spare time?’ ‘How much 
money does he give you to spend?? ‘How much 
of his spare time does he give to your’ ‘What 
does he do Sundays?’ ‘Does your mother hire 
help or does she do her own housework?’ ‘What 
books does she read?’ 

“The children were informed that the informa- 
tion would be held as confidential! (Can you beat 
it?) Also they were not permitted to bring these 
questionnaires home to their parents. Why? 

“I myself am at a loss to understand why the 
co-operation of the parents is not desirable in a 
matter in which they are principally concerned. 

- Possibly the school department would not 
object to sending one of its questionnaire forms 
to the Editor of the Tribune for perusal. 

“H. W. D. 

“Berkeley, March 19.” 

With the evident desire to secure such infor- 
mation regarding the home condition of the chil- 
dren as will enable the school to better meet 
community needs no socially-minded person can 
quarrel. When, however, without a special man- 
date from the people, a public official assumes 
the right to ask a boy to furnish a written record 
as to just what books his mother reads and just 
how his father spends his spare time and his 
Sundays, the cherished Anglo-Saxon ideal of in- 
dividual liberty is seriously menaced by the de- 
velopment of a system closely akin to Prussian 
paternalism or Czarist espionage. To insist that 
such a report be made before obtaining the par- 
ents’ consent is infinitely more despotic than to 
raid their homes without a search warrant. The 
inquiry as to the father’s Sunday work sounds 
like probing into the religious convictions of 
Americans citizens who believe in the absolute 
religious freedom guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution of their country. 

* But the political aspect of the whole procedure 
is far less dangerous than its moral and social 
consequences. The method which “H. W. D.” 
says was used to obtain the information desired 
was more than unethical; it was unprofessional, 
high-handed and unsocial. In requiring the child 
to give out information regarding his parents’ 
private life without consulting them, the school 
authority in reality required him to abuse the con- 
fidential family relationships on which all social 
stability rests. To bribe him to write down such 
information by promising him that his statements 
would be treated as “confidential” came danger- 
ously near to just the kind of sneakish procedure 
against which it is the primary function of the 
Berkeley schools to fortify him. 


Four 


OPEN SHOP CAMPAIGN PETERING OUT. 

The “open shop” campaign being conducted by 
large employing interests is petering out. Its 
manifest hypocrisy is causing some of the or- 
ganizations upon which it depended for support 
to revolt in protest against both its methods and 
the end sought to be gained. 

The board of directors of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association, one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the country, recently approved 
a report of its committee on industrial relations 
that condemns the movement and calls upon em- 
ployers to show a more “conciliatory attitude 
towards workers in the interest of peace in 
industry.” 

This report was prepared by Gerhard M. Dahl, 
vice-president of the Chase National Bank; E. K, 
Hall, vice-president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; Louis B. Schram, presi- 
dent of the India Wharf Brewing Company; 
Walter C. Treagle, president of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, and Owen D. 
Young, vice-president and general counsel of the 
General Electric Company. 

The report declares that the time is opportune 
for employers to take a forward step in the mat- 
ter of industrial relations, but believes that “it 
would be most unfortunate if they used their 
present advantage only to abuse it—merely to 
penalize labor or to fortify themselves for an- 
other test of strength. Employers should utilize 
their present position to lay the foundations of 
permanent industrial stability.” 

The matter of the “open shop,” the report con- 
tinues, should be carefully considered. “It has 
tended in some quarters to arouse suspicion and 
distrust, especially as to the status of labor 
unions, and has thereby delayed the establishment 
of peaceful industrial conditions. Your commit- 
tee believes that the establishment of an open 
shop should not in any way affect the employees’ 
right to join or not to join a labor union or any 
other organization seeking by lawful means to 
promote the interest of industrial workers.” 

The committee deplores the disposition ‘on 
the part of some employers who are using the 
term ‘open shop’ to work toward a condition of 
the closed shop against union men.” 


Folding Pail =.)..3.s:s-s20- eee $1.45 
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283-295 GOLDEN 
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Wester Auto Supply Agency 
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Attention is called to the growing evil of un- 
employment and the burden it imposes upon 
workers. Some remedy for it must be found, 
and it can only be found by full co-operation 
with labor, the report sets out. “It is one of the 
most perplexing, difficult and at the same time 
far-reaching and important problems confront- 
ing the nation today,” the committee says. “It 
can not be disposed of out of hand, nor can its 
solution be reached through a discussion of am- 
biguities, trite and impractical economic theories, 
or through the general application of welfare 
innovation or other devices. Now is the time for 
employers to make it clear that the interests of 
management and labor can best be realized 
through peaceful co-operation.” 

The committee recommends that unemploy- 
ment be studied with a view to finding means for 
its prevention and an investigation made looking 
to the adoption of desired changes in the plan 
for the adjustment of industrial disputes which 
was recommended by President Wilson’s second 
industrial conference. 

SS 
CARTER IS PUBLIC PRINTER. 

President Harding has appointed George H. 
Carter of Iowa, to the position of public printer, 
succeeding Cornelius Ford, of New Jersey, who 
has held that position for eight years. The ap- 
pointee has been a clerk of a congressional com- 


| mittee for 10 years. He learned to set type when 


a boy and in 1898 took up newspaper work in the 
Middle West. He came to Washington in 1907, 
where he was admitted to the bar. It is stated 
that he holds an honorary membership in one of 
the printing trades unions. 
——_@e—__— 
PRICE RISE AT HAND. 

Prices have reached their low level and will 
now begin to rise, is the prediction of D. R. Cris- 
singer, comptroller of the currency, in an inter- 
view in the local press. 

“T believe we are just at the turning point,” 
he said. “We will soon see goods moving more 
rapidly, and higher prices prevailing for many of 
the articles which are now selling so far out of 
line.” 

This statement is a contradiction of the claims 
of those who are urging wage reductions. 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 
FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewood Stoves 


Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 


2101 we 

2119 O f / 4 
Mission 

St. REDLICK-NEWMAN <a 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
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STROUP SESE So. 
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Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


Prices 


181 Post Street...... 
1221 Broadway ... 
2106 Shattuck Avenue. 


We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


MARKET 2&2 FOURTH 8TS.,8SAN FRANCISCO 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
FOR UNION MEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


Trade Mark 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 
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SORRY THEY SPOKE. 

; By Charles M. Kelley. 

The opinion gathers strength that railway 
managers have started something that they now 
wish they hadn’t. 

It was all very well for General Atterbury to 
go blustering before the Railroad Labor Board 
and command it forthwith to abrogate national 
working agreements and make slashing cuts in 
the wages of workers, and if the Board had been 
frightened and complied with his demands ev- 
erything would have come out lovely for the 
railroads. 

But the Board refused to be impressed by the 
swashbuckling tactics of the General. It: in- 
sisted that no action should be taken until all the 
facts involved in the controversy had been re- 
viewed, thus enabling the public to judge whether 
or not there is any merit in the position taken 
by the open shop crowd. 

It is the presentation of these facts that is dis- 
turbing the railway managers. Their propaganda 
bureaus are working overtime turning out a flood 
of misinformation to counteract them, but to no 
practical purpose. The publicity sharks are lying 
a little more clumsily than heretofore, and, there- 
fore, less effectively. There is marked change in 
public sentiment, and before the issue is deter- 
mined the railroads will doubtless realize that 
they have reached the end of their tether. 

Illustrative of the rapid spread of knowledge 
was the repudiation and denunciation of the 
Cummins-Esch bill by the Ohio General Assem- 
bly. Less than six months ago it was unpopular 
and impolitic to criticize this law in Ohio. 
President Harding had declared that it was being 
misrepresented and in practice would be found 
to be a sane, constructive plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the railroads. Very few persons can 
now be found who still hold to that belief. The 
failure of the transportation act is so complete 
and irremediable that it is generally recognized 
as a cheat and a fraud. 

Senator Cummins alone contends that addi- 
tional legislation is unnecessary. He thinks that 
efficient and economical management is the solu- 
tion of the railroad difficulty. He is going to 
have an investigation to determine if possible 
why the railroads are on the brink of bankruptcy. 
With the pride of authorship, he wants the pub- 
lic to believe that his masterpiece is the last 
word in legislative wisdom, but the facts are all 
against him. The railroads have gone from bad 
to worse under its operation, and nobody in Con- 
gress can think of anything that should be done 
to relieve the situation and at the same time con- 
tinue private control of transportation. 

When pronounced conservatives like Senator 
Calder of New York declare that public owner- 
ship seems to be the way out, as he recently did, 
it may be taken for granted that the days of pri- 
vate control are numbered. It will be supplanted 
by government control not because those who 
rule are converted to the principle, but because 
private management is a hopeless failure. 

It has been stated that the strategy of the rail- 
way managers in attacking working agreements 
and wages was to divert attention from their own 
incompetency. They had to blame somebody: for 
a condition so obviously bad that it could not 
be disregarded. They couldn’t blame the gov- 
ernment, which had emptied its treasury for the 
benefit of the railroads, and they couldn’t blame 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which had 
granted rate increases higher than any railroad 
man had ever dreamed it would be possible to 
secure. The managers had obtained the maxi- 
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mum of their demands, and still things were not 
being helped. ; 

So they jumped on the workers and endeavored 
to make them the scapegoats. For a day or two 
the public was misled, but now every man and 
woman who reads and knows what he is reading 
is satisfied that management, and not workers, 
are responsible for the injury that has been done 
and more in sight. 

Against the charges of railroad attorneys that 
national agreements have in a few instances been 
responsible for slight inequalities, the workers 
have demonstrated that during a period of eight 
years covered by working agreements there has 
not been one authorized strike. Prior to 1912, 
before the Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor was organized, 
strikes were almost chronic. 

If, then, these national agreements have 
brought about a condition of stable peace, they 
must be a pretty good thing, the average open- 
minded citizen will admit. If they secure unin- 
terrupted transportation, which we did not have 
before their advent, it would seem unwise to dis- 
card the machinery that brought about peace and 
tranquility. In demanding a return to the old 
condition the railroads are seeking war and not 
peace. 

Economists for the workers have presented to 
the Labor Board proof that agreements with 
workers have contributed actual savings as well 
as peace. They offer figures to prove their con- 
tention that economical and efficient manage- 
ment has been lacking, and that this lack imposes 
an unnecessary cost upon the roads of a billion 
dollars a year. 

It has also been proved that railway workers 
are today receiving less for their labor than 
other workers engaged in similar lines of effort. 
To say that any man employed in transportation 
is getting more than he earns is to utterly dis- 
regard the facts. 

The issue is simple and clearcut. It is whether 
the railroads are to be permitted to continue 
methods that enrich a few insiders and impover- 
ish the roads.. The workers demand that trans- 
portation be organized and maintained with a 
conception of public service first and foremost. 
The managers want their little grafts and per- 
quisites without regard to consequences. 

—_—_—__g____ 
CLERKS GAIN POINT. 

The Retail Clerks of Bakersfield have secured 
a 6 o'clock closing rule for that city which is 
followed by all but seven employers. They are 
appealing to all friends of labor to aid them in 
making the victory complete. 

———_@q_____ 
STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 

At Elmira, N. Y., the Stereotypers’ Union has 
advanced wages to the following figures: Fore- 
men, morning and Sunday newspapers, $47 a 
week; foremen, evening newspapers, $44; jour- 
neymen, morning papers, $42; journeymen, eve- 
ning papers, $39. The old scale, with bonus was: 
Foremen, $33; journeymen, $30. 
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CONVENTION CALL. 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1921. 

To all Affiliated Unions, Greeting: You are 
hereby notified that, in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Forty-first Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held at The Coli- 
seum, Denver, Colorado, beginning 10 o'clock 
Monday morning, June 13, 1921, and will con- 
tinue in session from day to day until the busi- 
ness of the Convention has been completed. 

Representation.—Representation in the Con- 
vention will be on the following basis: From 
National or International Unions, for less than 
4000 members, one delegate; 4000 or more, two 
delegates; 8000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 
or more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, five dele- 
gates; 64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or 
more, seven delegates, and so on; and from Cen- 
tral Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a National or Interna- 
tional Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral Labor Unions. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to April 30, 1921. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to 
enumerate all the important subjects with which 
our forthcoming Convention will concern itself, 
but the reminder is not at all amiss that every 
effort must be made to broaden the field and 
means for the organization of the yet unorgan- 
ized workers; to strive to bring about more ef- 
fectually than ever a better day in the lives and 
homes of the toilers; to defend and maintain by 
every honorable means in our power the right to 
organize for our common defense and advance- 
ment, for the exercise of our normal and con- 
stitutional activities to protect and promote the 
rights and interests of the workers; to assert at 
any risk the equal rights before the law of all 
workers with all other citizens; to aid our fellow- 
workers against the effort to entangle the work- 
ers in the meshes of litigation before the courts 
in the several states; to restore and make effec- 
tive in our every day lives the principle declared 
in the law of our Republic (the Clayton law), 
“that the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce”; to arouse our 
fellow-workers and fellow-citizens to the danger 
which threatens to curb and take away their guar- 
anteed rights and freedom; to meet and help solve 
the vexatious problems of peace and reconstruc- 
tion; to emphasize the dominating and deter- 
mining economic character of our movement and 
to carry on such political action as the interests 
of labor will warrant and the trade union move- 
ment has directed; to withstand and overcome 
the bitter antagonism now so rampant to under- 
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mine and to destroy the greatest constructive 
force in our Republic, the American labor move- 
ment, for indeed, now, more than ever, “this is the 
time that tries men’s souls”; these and other great 
questions of equal importance, will of necessity, 
occupy the attention of the Denver Convention. 

Therefore, the importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the Den- 
ver Convention, June 13, 1921. 

Credentials —Credentials in duplicate are for- 
warded to all affiliated unions. The original cre- 
dentials must be given to the delegate-elect and 
the duplicate forwarded to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor office, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of La- 
bor six days previous to the opening of the Con- 
vention, and will report immediately upon the 
opening thereof at Denver. hence secretaries will 
observe the necessity of mailing the duplicate cre- 
dentials of their respective delegates at the earli- 
est possible moment to Washington, D. C. 

Resolutions—Time Limit.—Under the American 
Federation of Labor Constitution resolutions of 
any character or propositions to change any pro- 
vision of the Constitution cannot be introduced 
after the second day’s session without unanimous 
consent. 

Grievances.—Under the law no grievance can 
be considered by the Convention which has been 
decided by a previous Convention, except upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor will any grievance be considered where the 
parties thereto have not themselves previously 
held conference and attempted to adjust the same. 

Reservations in any of the hotels may be made 
by addressing Ed. Anderson, Secretary of the Ar- 
rangements Committee, P. O. Box 1408, Denver, 
Colo. 

It is requested that reservations be made 
through committee, to avoid duplications, and at 
as early date as possible. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
at the Albany Hotel. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the conven- 
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ience of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular or through the American Fed- 
erationist. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
Attest: FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 

James Duncan, First Vice-President; Joseph F. 
Valentine, Second Vice-President; Frank Duffy, 
Third Vice-President; William Green, Fourth 
Vice-President; W. D. Mahon, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent; T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-President; Jacob 
Fischer, Seventh Vice-President; Matthew Woll, 
Eighth Vice-President; Daniel J. Tobin, Treas- 
urer.—Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

———_—_I—_____. 
SCHOOL BOARD TACTICS. 

The West Milwaukee School Board decided 
that most of the teachers of the Pershing school, 
who have demanded salaries equal to those paid 
in Milwaukee, will be dismissed at the expira- 
tion of their contracts in June. 

Members of the school board said that no 
promises of increased salaries had been violated, 
as the teachers allege, and that the vancancies 
caused by the dismissal of the teachers could be 
easily filled from the list of applicants on file. 

The teachers claim that oral promises were 
made by the school board, which have been 
broken. The increases asked by them, accord- 
ing to the school board, vary from $40 to $100 
a month. 

And there are still people who say that “it is 
not necessary for teachers to align themselves 
with labor in order to get adequate pay and 
proper recognition!” 

——— ee 
CEMETERY WORKERS. 

The Cemetery Workers’ Union at its last meet- 
ing contributed $50 to the fund being raised for 
the relief of suffering in Ireland. 
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: USUAL SHELL GAME. 

Press dispatches from Sharon, Pa., state that 
the steel trust has extended its bonus system to 
wage earners. 

On profits from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a 
bonus of 2 per cent will be given workers; to 
$200,000,000, 234 per cent, and in excess of this 
amount, 2% per cent will be distributed. 

The scheme appears alluring, but like other 
gold bricks, it should be investigated. 

“Dividing profits’ has a brotherly sound, but 
it means nothing to those who know that the 
trust retains the power to decide what consti- 
tutes profits, and that skilled accountants can 
pile up the debit side of the ledger to any height 
desired. 

As a rule, wage earners are unacquainted with 
finance. They know nothing of the intricacies of 
corporation bookkeeping and the methods em- 
ployed to conceal extortionate profits. 

The steel trust maintains various funds which 
are charged as costs to the industry. These 
charges include labor, salaries and lawyers’ fees 
without limit, raw material, interest on bonds, 
federal and state taxes, depreciation, replace- 
ment, etc. 

What is left is called profits. 

In the trust’s depreciation fund vast sums are 
assigned to replace machinery. Replacement 
funds are used for the same purpose. The law 
regulates the amount that can be placed in the 
depreciation fund, but no limit is placed on 
net earnings that are shoveled into the replace- 
ment fund hole. 

Millions of dollars of profits are thus con- 
cealed, and the amount may be increased or de- 
creased as suits the purpose of those in control. 

Workers who accept the trust’s bonus system 
play with loaded dice, because corporation profits 
are a matter of figure jugglery in which they have 
no part and desire none. 

Under this system greater production does not 
mean greater profits (except to the “insiders”), 
although the worker is led to believe it does. 

A morale is necessary for greater production. 
This spirit can not be developed by bookeeping 
systems based on “Now you see it and now you 
don’t.” 

Statistics can be marshaled in such manner that 
workers may be silenced, but not convinced. It 
is folly to believe that co-operation can be de- 
veloped under these conditions. Right relations 
between men is not a matter of figures. Har- 
mony is impossible in an atmosphere of doubt. 

The workers’ longing for social justice will 
not be stilled by a bonus scheme that is equalled 
by the shell game and three-card monte man. 

It is significant that bonus and similar schemes 
are always advocated by anti-union employers, 
whose pretense and deceit are best shown by 
their so-called “open shop claims.” 

i 
BARBERS. 

The Barbers’ Union has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to visit local unions and advise 
them that all union barber shops are closed on 
Sundays: Stanley Roman, W. W. Pierce, George 
Borges, Joseph Ducoing and Roe H. Baker. 
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ORPHEUM. 

A personality in vaudeville that is different to 
the point of distinction is Alan Brooks, who 
brings to the Orpheum next week his artistic 
four-act playlet, “Dollars and Sense,” in which 
he holds the leading role. Brooks is author, 
producer and star; thus every phase of his offer- 
ing is thoughtfully planned and executed before 
he presents it to the public. His supporting cast 
was carefully selected. “Dollars and Sense” re- 
cently was presented as a four-act play of legiti- 
mate stage dimensions, called “Because of 
Helen.” Harriet and Marie McConnell, two 
charming sisters who actually had acquired fame 
before they were discovered, are to offer “Trills 
and Frills.’ Both come from opposite regions 
of the theatrical world; as Harriet had starred 
in opera and concert and Marie had been deluged 
with praise in musical comedy, having played 
important roles in “Oh Lady, Lady” and the re- 
cent revival of “Robin Hood.” The five of them 
in The Sylvester Family, from smallest to oldest, 
will show they know their parts and do them 
well, This is a family of many accomplishments. 
Featured in the act is Baby Katherine. “The 
Party of the South,” Billy Beard, is to present 
a snappy monologue with stories and a song or 
two which are assuredly original. His contribu- 
tion is accomplished in an inimitable, smiling 
style. Announced as the originator of ragtime, 
Ben Harney, who today sings, dances and plays 
the piano as well as he did in 1896, is to be an- 
other feature. Count Payton, genuine colored 
man, will appear to show by contrast how perfect 
is Harney’s depiction of the real Ethiopian char- 
acter. “Modern country jakes” are to be visual- 
ized by Williams and Pierce. While the up-to- 
date rubes are deprived of old style fun possi- 
bilities, they will be found funnier in their present 
day characters and ever so much more novel. 
Two college youths indulging in a bit of out-door 
sport under the guise of “Campus Capers” will 
be the parts played by Cummings and White. 
Their difficult feats are presented in a decidedly 
artistic manner. Franklyn Ardell as King Solo- 
mon and his many beautiful wives will remain 
one more week as the only act of the present 
bill to be retained. 

i 
CONGRESS OF WORKING WOMEN. 

Labor organizations of San Francisco have 
been advised that a call has been issued for the 
second International Congress of Working 
Women, to be held in Geneva early next fall. 
The call for the convention is signed by Interna- 
tional President Mrs. Raymond Robbins of 
Chicago. oo ag 

MARSH HERE. 

E. P. Marsh, member Federal Mediation Com- 
mission, who assisted in averting the packing 
house employees’ strike, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco Thursday and will make a short stay. 
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TELLS TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 

I. A. Fleming, financial writer in the Evening 
Star, “tells tales out of school” when he calls on 
directors of corporations to “direct” the affairs 
of these institutions. The theory that these direc- 
tors are supermen is shattered by the writer, 
who makes this significant statement: 

“Directors should direct. They should be com- 
pelled to retain a certain amount of stock to hold 
their positions. 

“Any one who thinks that the ‘insiders’ in a 
great corporation whose business has slumped, 
whose inventory has been swollen in an attempt 
to maintain work in anticipation of an imme- 
diate resumption of business, necessitating big 
bank loans, are so conscientious that they will 
not take advantage of their first knowledge of 
these affairs to reduce their holdings, is giving 
weak human nature too much credit. ~ 

“Stockholders in a corporation are unques- 
tionably entitled to something more in the way 
of protection for their investments than that fur- 
nished by the annual meeting, always sparsely at- 
tended, and the annual reports of the directors 
and officials who have been advanced to their 
positions as ‘insiders’ largely by the proxy vote.” 
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Congressman John I. Nolan of this city has 
been given a very important position as a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee of the House, a 
committee which exercises great influence upon 
every bit of legislation before Congress. In this 
position he will be able to render great service 
to the constituency that has repeatedly re-elected 
him to Congress. 

pe 

From all indications the present session of the 
State Legislature will not astonish the world with 
the wisdom of its action or the value of the 
legislation it enacts. The main hope of the 
people is that it will be prevented from wiping 
out some of the very useful statutes that are 
now on the books, and if this most desirable pur- 
pose shall have been accomplished during the 
session the people will have real cause for re- 
joicing, 

—_———_@—_______. 

There is a growing opposition in Japan to the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The contentions against 
it are mainly based upon the proposition that 
there is now no real necessity for it, since the 
power that was responsible for it in the first 
instance (Germany) is no longer a factor in the 
Far East, and as the treaty was designed as an 
agency for maintaining peace in that section of 
the world it has served its purpose and outlived 
its usefulness and, therefore, should terminate. 
There is also opposition to it in England, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand because of the sus- 
Picions it creates in the United States. 

———————_@q—_____.. 

We patiently labored through the President’s 
message to Congress in the hope that we might 
find that at some time during his work of pre- 
Paring it his thoughts had reverted to the toiling 
millions of the United States, but we were dis- 
appointed, the only expression that could by any 
stretch of the imagination be taken as an indi- 
cation that the workers constitute a part of the 
citizenship of this country was to be found in his 
fling at the railroad workers in discussing the 
transportation problem with which the nation 
is confronted as a result of the subserviency of 
the last Congress to the importunities of railroad 
magnates and stock gamblers. There is no con- 
solation in the message for labor, but still we may 
indulge in the hope that things are not exactly 
what they now seem to be in a national way. 
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Part-Time School Law 


About a month ago the Bay District Metal Trades Council passed resolutions 
condemning the attempt being made to mutilate the part-time school law and set 
forth that the moving factor behind the attempt was the California Metal Trades 
Association of employers. The resolutions were forwarded to members of the Leg- 
islature at Sacramento and were read at a committee hearing on the measure which 
had been presented to amend the law. Shortly thereafter the officers of the San 
Francisco Evening School Teachers’ Association protested that that organization 
was responsible for the amendments and had conducted the campaign without 
assistance from any source whatever. They also endeavored to make it appear 
that the desire to amend the law was prompted by the needs of the students rather 
than by a disposition on the part of the evening school teachers to increase the 
demand for their services. They knew that the people of the State could not be 
induced to spend their money solely for the purpose of furnishing jobs for those 
school teachers who desire to hold commercial and industrial positions in the day 
time and teach school at night as a means of increasing their incomes, and they 
know that the taxpayers of the State are well aware that those who work all day 
are not in condition, either physically or mentally, to render the kind of service 
that is required of school teachers, consequently it was necessary to put forward 
some other reason for the amending of the law. 

Unfortunately for the complaining officials of the San Francisco Evening 
School Teachers’ Association, however, when the measure came before the Assem- 
bly Committee the representatives of the California Metal Trades Association of 
employers were frank enough to state, in response to questions from representa- 
tives of labor, that they were responsible for the attempt to alter the. part-time 
school law of the State, and that the amendments proposed would be of benefit to 
them. They also admitted that some employers had threatened to discharge em- 
ployees subject to the law if amendments were not adopted. In the face of these 
admissions on the part of representatives of the employing interests mentioned in 
the resolutions above referred to the protests of the officers of the San Francisco 
Evening School Teachers’ Association are futile. 

The truth of the matter is that the San Francisco Evening School Teachers’ 
Association allowed itself to be drawn into support of the ridiculous amendments 
in spite of the fact that many of its own members vigorously protested against 
such a course, and directly contrary to the advice of many other teachers’ organi- 
zations as well as school officials and educators throughout the State of California. 
They were told that it was such a purely selfish proposition that any intelligent 
organization should be ashamed to become a party to it. However, because of the 
influence of certain of its members, who in turn were influenced from sources 
other than those within the organization, the association placed itself on record 
in support of the proposed amendments and voted to send representatives to 
Sacramento to work for their passage by the Legislature, also informing the peo- 
ple through the newspapers that the association had assessed its members to defray 
the expenses of the campaign mapped out. 

Of course there never existed the slightest chance for the adoption of the 
amendments, for many very good reasons, among which may be mentioned the 
fact that the law had not been in force a sufficient length of time to have demon- 
strated either its worth or its defects, nor did the proposals have the support of a 
single educator of standing in the State. 

The amendments, if adopted, would only serve selfish interests and would be 
very harmful to those students whose interests the law was passed to serve. It is 
not likely the present session of the Legislature will give the matter any further 
serious consideration. 


Friday, April. 15, 1921. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


A fund is being raised for the starving millions 
in China who are suffering because of the failure 
of crops. The local Chinese colony has con- 
tributed $150,000. The Bank of California will 
receive all contributions in Northern California. 


The present agitation for movie censorship 
and “blue” laws is the sequence of “can’t-strike” 
laws and again proves the rule that when one 
man is enslaved all are enslaved. Every attack 
on liberty is first made against those less liable 
to successfully resist. Others plume themselves 
that “it don’t affect me,” but are awakened when 
anti-liberty night riders would establish statutory 
morality. Men who remain silent against the 
slavery of human beings have found themselves 
victims of that slavery, that has contaminated 
every phase of life. There is a direct connection 
between “can’t-strike” legislation and “blue” leg- 
islation. It is the history of man that when he 
acquires power, he will attempt to extend that 
power. When a man assents to law that would 
shackle labor to its employment, he must expect 
the enslavers to seek other fields of conquest. 
The attempt to regulate morals is the result. 
Trade unionists resent the Pecksniff and busy- 
body who would make people “good.” But the 
Pecksniff is but an effect, not a cause. Behind 
him is the big regulator who chokes Americanism 
at its source and then makes himself ridiculous 
by charging the little regulator with being “un- 
American.” The entire posse of handcuffers, 
regulators and alleged moralists are un-American. 
None of them have an American ideal or grasp 
American fundamentals. As long as they are 
tolerated America must pay the price that out- 
raged liberty exacts. 


The world savers in the local labor movement 
who believe that they are capable of governing 
the entire world and who are constantly telling 
the -sensible trade unionists that they are fifty 
years behind the times, have just registered an- 
other failure which has cost the workers who 
were foolish enough to fall for the bunkum of 
the dreamers very dearly. The co-operative 
grocery stores, started by the dreamers as an 
evidence of their progressiveness, are now in the 
hands of a receiver and the capital collected, 
$20,000, has gone glimmering, yet those respon- 
sible for the failure, men who could not success- 
fully operate a news-stand on a street corner, 
strut about as brazenly as ever with a high sense 
of their importance and still insist that the work- 
ers everywhere ought to follow their advice. 
And it must be said that there are some work- 
ers foolish enough to believe that these incom- 
petents are capable of pointing out the way to 
success. After every failure these dreamers are 
content with blaming everybody but themselves 
for the results, being incapable of appreciating 
the fact that the fault lies in their own lack of 
common-sense. The sooner the wage workers 
turn their backs upon the silly propositions put 
forward by these incapables the better for all 
concerned. It is unfortunate that these creatures 
are always able to find dupes willing to back 
their schemes with money, because every such 
failure makes it increasingly hard for the labor 
movement to get money for legitimate under- 
takings. Sensible, thinking trade unionists ought 
to drive these indisputable facts home to the 
membership upon every possible occasion, then 
the world-savers would not find it so easy a 
Proposition to induce the workers to part with 
their money. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


The bluebird brings happiness, but the stork 
brings a $200 tax-exemption—Buffalo News. 


North—I see they’re reviving the talk about 
trial marriages. Do you believe in them? 

West—Well, mine is quite a trial, but I can’t 
say I believe in it especially—The American 
Legion Weekly. 


Sam, on board the transport, had just been 
issued his first pair of hobnails, 

“One thing, suah,” he ruminated, “if Ah falls 
overboard, Ah suttinly will go down at ’tenshun.” 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


A negro mammy had a family of well-behaved 
boys, and one day her mistress asked, “Sally, 
how did you raise your boys so well?” 

“Ah’ll tell you, missus,” answered Sally. “Ah 
raise’ dem boys with a barrel-stave, an’ Ah raise’ 
’em frequent."—The Watchman-Examiner (New 
York). 


Sir: I wonder if you could find space for my 
favorite pre-dry wheeze as No. 2 in the museum? 

Recumbent One (in gutter)—Shy, mishter, 
help me up, will yuh? 

The Other—Can’t help yuh up, but’ll lay down 
beshide yuh. 


A well-to-do Scottish woman one day said to 
her gardener: 

“Man Tammas, I wonder you don’t get mar- 
ried. You’ve a nice house, and all you want to 
complete it is a wife. You know the first gar- 
dener that ever lived had a wife.” 

“Quite right, missus, quite right,” said Thomas, 
“but he didna keep his job long after he gat the 
wife."—The Watchman-Examiner (New York). 


Friend—And how long were you regarded as 
a hero, after you returned to your native land? 

Returned Soldier—Until I tried to get a job, 
after that it was “business as usual.” 


A visitor in the capitol was asked by his small 
son: 

“Why does the chaplain pray for the legis- 
lators and senators?” 

“He doesn’t, son,” replied the father, “he looks 
them over and prays for the country.” 


Hopson (to new butler)—I ought to tell you, 
Billings, that I have a complete home-brew out- 
fit, and of course I wouldn’t want you to mention 
it outside. 

Billings—Good lord, sir. That’s why the place 
was ’ighly recommended to me.—Life. 


I'd rather write this foolish junk, 
Despite the High Brow jeers, 
Than write great tomes of solemn bunk 
That move the world to tears. 
Old Gloom hates levity like sin, 
And loves stuff sad and deep; 
I’d rather make one mortal grin 
Than make the whole world weep. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Boy, take these flowers up to Miss Dolly 
Footlites, Room 12.” 

“Gee! You're the fourth guy wat’s sent her 
flowers today.” ; 

“Eh! What’s that? Who sent the others?” 

“Oh, they didn’t send up any names. They just 
said: ‘She’ll know who they come from.’” 

“Well, here, take my card and tell her these 
are from the same one that sent her the other 
three boxes.”—Boston Transcript. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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A FRIEND TO MAN. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content, 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze a path 
Where highways never ran; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men that are good, the men that are bad— 
As good and as bad as I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road— 
By the side of the highway of life— 

The men that press on with the ardor of hope 
And the men that are faint with the strife; 
And I turn not away from the smiles and their 

tears— 
Both part of an Infinite plan— 
Let me live in the house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
——— 


MORE LUXURIES THAN EDUCATION. 

When a penny is spent for education, dollars 
are expended on luxuries, according to P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who dispels the fiction that this country’s 
educational system is costly. 

“Despite the low salaries of teachers, and the 
meager and: inadequate equipment of schools,” 
says the educator, “many people believe the sup- 
port of the public schools, elementary, secondary 
and higher, to be our chief burden. The truth 
is public education is not a burden. Its cost is 
almost negligible when compared with other ex- 
penditures.” 

It is shown that in 1918, the last year for which 
complete reports have been compiled, this coun- 
try spent $919.729.258 for elementary and second- 
ary public education, for normal schools for the 
training of teachers and for higher education in 
colleges, universities and professional schools, 
whether supported by public taxation or privately 
endowed. 

Against this expenditure of less than $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1918 for education, Commissioner Clax- 
ton showed that according to 1920 reports the 
people spent for luxuries in that year $22,700,- 
000,000, or more than 22 times as much as they 
spent for education only two years before, and 
$6,000,000,000, or 30 per cent more than the 
United States expended for education in its entire 
history. 

The amount paid for chewing gum was two 
and one-half times the total expenditures for 
normal schools, and almost exactly the same as 
all state and city appropriations for higher edu- 
cation. 

The $300,000,000 paid for furs is more than 
twice the total cost of all higher education, and 
the $350,000,000 paid for soft drinks is more than 
two and one-half times as much. It is more than 
the total value of college and university buildings, 
including dormitories, in 1918. 

The cost of toilet soaps—$400,000,000—in 1920, 
and the salaries of elementary and secondary 
teachers in 1918 are almost exactly the same. 
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- TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The regular monthly meeting of Typographical 
Union for April will be held Sunday, the 17th, in 
Convention Hall, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. As there is a large amount of 
business to be transacted, including the report of 
the scale committee and nomination of officers 
to be elected in May to serve for the ensuing 
year, the meeting will be called to order promptly 
at 1 o’clock p. m. It is important that every 
member should be in attendance. 

Reading Clerk Mrs. Hawkes-Bernett is enjoy- 
ing a brief vacation in Calistoga. 

The Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union has issued in pamphlet 
form a statement showing the activities of the 
opponents of the forty-four hour week and what 
the International proposes to do to combat the 
opposition. The statement, with which the entire 
membership is being circularized, is captioned: 
“What the I. T. U. Is Facing on May Ist.” It 
is as follows: 

“The Typothetae Open Shop Division (sup- 
ported by the manufacturers and open-shop em- 
ployers in all industries) will try to defeat the 
International Typographical Union and _ the 
Closed Shop Division of the Typothetae in intro- 
ducing the forty-four hour week and will en- 
deavor to establish the fifty-hour week in printing 
offices. 

“Read the following from the bulletins sent out 
by the open-shoppers in the printing industry: 

“‘How the Fifty-Hour Week Helps the Em- 
ploying Printer—For plants operating on a forty- 
eight hour basis, the reduction demanded by the 
unions would cut off four hours of the present 
work week. This would mean a loss on each 
individual employee of 208 hours or twenty-six 
working days a year. Multiply this loss of 
straight operative time for each employee by the 
number of mechanical employees in your plant 
and you will get the total loss of productive 
hours. Such a loss would necessitate either more 
employees and additional machinery or the pay- 
ment of excessive overtime at the time-and-a-half 
rate. A plant now employing fifty men would 
require five additional men to make up for the 
hours lost. In fact, curtailing the present work 
week would entail a 10 per cent increase in the 
number of employees, mechanical facilities and 
floor space to accomplish the same work that is 
now being done. 

“*But on the other hand, as stated above, an 
increase of two hours in the work week would 
greatly enlarge the earning capacities of printing 
plants, with no increase in number of employees, 
in machinery, in floor space or overhead expense. 
Two hours more on the week would help to pay 
the interest charges on the capital invested in 
machinery, charges which can not be turned off, 
like an electric switch, when the wheels stop 
turning, but which roll right on when the machin- 
ery is non-productive. Two hours more on the 
week means at least 100 hours more yearly for 
each employee. If it is necessary to sell labor 
time and machines for from $3 to $3.50 an hour 
to cover overhead expense, a little figuring will 
show any employing printer that his entire profit 
per employee might come in that additional two 
hours a week. If that represented his profit on 
his labor, then it can readily be seen how disas- 
trous would be the loss if four hours were cut 
off his present working schedule. A fifty-hour 
week is the relief now needed to put printing 
plants on a profitable operating basis. 

“*How the Fifty-Hour Week Helps the Print- 
ing Plant Employee—We confidently reiterate 
the assertion made in a previous bulletin that the 
independent workman on a fifty-hour basis is 
better off than the union member working on a 
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forty-eight hour basis, which is the big reason 
why the unions are willing to wreck the industry 
to try to get down to a forty-four hour basis. 
A nine-hour day five days in the week plus five 
hours on Saturday is the schedule operative in 
many progressive printing plants and it has 
proven ideal. Craftsmen at work on this basis 
would not consent to the forty-eight hour week. 
Under modern living conditions the workman 
needs his Saturday afternoon off to attend to 
personal affairs or for recreation, but if he is 
ambitious he also wants to get in fifty hours’ 
work at good wages. He knows it is impossible 
to get fifty hours’ pay for forty-four hours’ pro- 
duction and he would never stand for being lim- 
ited to forty-four hours a week. He has a far 
more convenient working schedule than the fel- 
low who works only eight hours a day on a 
schedule that necessarily includes Saturday after- 
noon. He has just as convenient a schedule as 
the union-man would have if he could reduce the 
work week to forty-four hours, and in comparison 
with the latter schedule now proposed by the 
unions, the independent workman has the advan- 
tage of six more hours’ pay each week. 

““From Now On it is “Fight or Fail!”—The 
issue of the work week has been brought to a 
head by the unions and this is the time when the 
scale should be turned. Recognizing beyond 
all question of doubt the futility of trying to 
compete on the basis proposed by the unions, 
the employing printer now stands with his back 
to the wall and his only course is either to fight 
or fail, The unions have started this fight—let 
the employing printers finish it, and see that it 
is concluded in the best interest of all concerned. 
Again we predict that before the end of 1921 a 
majority of the successful printing concerns of 
this country will be operating on a fifty-hour 
basis.’ 

“Note this: ‘FIGHT or FAIL.’” 

“The Executive Council has given all phases 
of this question careful consideration. 

“The forty-four hour week should have been 
established on May 1 without a fight of any kind. 

“Outsiders have interfered and a large number 
of employers have declared for a fight and the 
establishment of the fifty-hour week. 

“Our slogan will be: 

“If they want a fight, we will give it to them.’ 

“The Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union will submit to the member- 
ship for a vote on Wednesday, May 4, 1921, to be 
effective on May earnings of members, a propo- 
sition levying an assessment of 10 per cent on the 
earnings of members for the purpose of conduct- 
ing this fight. 

“If this assessment is adopted by the member- 
ship, it will not be of long duration. 

“Tf it is to be a fight for money, the 10 per cent 
will soon be a winner. 

“We must be in position to effectively combat 
the efforts to reduce wages and lengthen hours. 

“The Boston Typothetae has already posted 
notice of reduction of wages and nearly 400 of 
our members are locked out. 

“Binghamton (N. Y.), Springfield (Mass.), San 
Antonio (Texas), Beaumont (Texas), Salt Lake 
City (Utah), Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn), 
Baltimore (Md.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), and many 
other towns scattered throughout the entire juris- 
diction of the International Typographical Union 
have either already locked out our members or 
are threatening to do so in efforts to reduce 
wages and establish open shops. 

“A vote in favor of this assessment will put a 
stop to this kind of work. 

“The Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union knows the members have 
always arisen to every crisis and has implicit 
confidence that they will not be found wanting 
at this time. 
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Granat Bros 


"The Treasure House + the Mission.’ 


2248 Mission St. 
Bet. 18th and 19th 


Constantly employing 50 Jewelry Craftsmen 
Specializing in designing fine Jewelry, re- 
modeling Old jewelry and Watch Repairing 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 
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EAT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
FOR YOUR HEALTH’S SAKE 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


F007 & SHOR 
) WORKERS UNION 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 

Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers . 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General Presidew 
Chas. L. Baine, General: Secretary-Treasurer 
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“By order of the Executive Council of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 

“JOHN McPARLAND, 
“W. W. BARRETT, 
“JAMES J. HOBAN, 
“CHARLES N. SMITH, 
“J. W. HAYS.” 

Every member of all the allied printing trades 
in San Francisco and Northern California 
(“Straight Ahead!”) is anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of Saturday evening, April 30, when the 
grand ball and entertainment to be given by the 
Joint Closer Affiliation Committee of the San 
Francisco Allied Printing Trades Council will be 
held. A program which includes pantomime, 
dancing, vocal and instrumental music has been 
arranged to entertain those who do not dance, 
as well as those who trip the light fantastic. As 
Art Hickman’s orchestra has been engaged to 
furnish the dance music, it goes without saying 
the most critical “stepper” will be well satisfied 
with what Mr. Hickman’s soloists offer. A large 
delegation of printers, their relatives and friends 
from cities, towns and hamlets in Northern Cali- 
fornia (“Straight Ahead!”) have signified their 
intention of attending the ball. The following are 
the committees that are working hard to make 
the affair the success it deserves to be: 

Arrangements—Eugene Donovan, chairman; 
Bernard G. Donohue, secretary; Herbert de la 
Rosa, secretary. 

Refreshments—C. P. Anderson, 
Arthur E. Perry, Frank McCrohan. 

Printing—Frank H. Hubbell, chairman; John 
Van Schoiack, Nat Berry. 

Publicity—George S. Hollis, chairman; H. J. 
Bean, Andrew Johanson, Edward Garrigan, 
Joseph Bradway, Mrs. Nellie Connolly, F. Bar- 
brack, Robert Clarkson. 

Concessions—F, Duffy, chairman; Miss Millie 
Beyer. 

. Hall—J. F. Bryan, chairman; Herbert de la 
Rosa, A. Johanson. 

Music—Walter von Konsky, chairman; Miss 
Marie Cook, E. L. Jansen, F. Colton, Arthur 
Price. 

Entertainment—R. S. Jones, chairman; George 
Spooner, Miss Margaret Connolly, A. F. O’Neil, 
Edward Hoertkorn. 

Floor—Ferdinand Barbrack, ‘chairman; Miss 
Margaret Connolly, Bernard G. Donohue, Joseph 
Bradway, Frank Hubbell, John Van Schoiack, 
Earl W. Curtis, Edward Garrigan, Arthur Perry, 
Clyde Bowen, William Roth, David Steffens, 
Floyd C. Parks, Arthur Price. 

The grand march will be led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Donovan. 

The entertainment and ball, a celebration of the 
inauguration of the forty-four hour week by the 
printing trades, will be given in Native Sons’ 
Hall, 430 Mason street. Red circle the date— 
April 30—and be there! 

Copies of the Binghamton (N. Y.) “Advocate,” 
a newspaper published by Binghamton Typo- 
graphical Union, whose members are on strike, 
have been received in this city. It is a neat pub- 
lication and is said to be meeting with great 
success. President McParland of the I. T. U. 
was in Binghamton last week and addressed the 
members of No. 232 at a special meeting. He im- 
pressed his hearers by his earnest appeal to them 
to keep up a strong morale. He assured the 
members of Binghamton Union that they would 
receive strike benefits sufficient to enable them 
and their families to live in comfort. President 
McParland congratulated the members of the 
union on the admirable manner in which they 
were conducting the “Advocate.” The striking 
printers have been out for six weeks and there 
has not been a break in their ranks. 

Sacramento Typographical Union No. 46 has 
endorsed resolution No. 9, adopted by the Pacific 
Slope Allied Printing Trades Council, which 


chairman; 
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provides for the employment of a statistician, by 
a vote of 101 to 39,. 

Guadalupe Parlor No. 231, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, is boosting Percy Marchant, a 
member of Typographical Union No. 21, for the 
office of grand outside sentinel, feeling confident 
that his past actions in behalf of the order con- 
clusively show that he has at all times been a 
true and loyal Native Son. Mr. Marchant is a 
past president of Guadalupe Parlor, having 
served two terms. He has been a delegate to 
seven Grand Parlors and has served on various 
important committees. Dr. Fred E. Commins, 
Harry Adams, Joseph Scheid, Edward G. Doyle, 
John Canepa and Richard Matli compose the 
committee which is conducting Mr. Marchant’s 
campaign, and predict he will go into the office 
to which he is aspiring with flying colors. 

Philo Howard of Seattle has been authorized 
by the International Typographical Union Execu- 
tive Council to cover the Northwest in the inter- 
est of the forty-four hour week. Mr. Howard 
has visited Tacoma, Olympia, Aberdeen, Cen- 
tralia, Astoria and Portland, and reports he finds 
that no trouble is anticipated in any of these 
cities on May 1. Salem and Pendleton, Ore.; 
Boise, Idaho, and Walla Walla and Yakima, 
Wash., have already provided for the forty-four 
hour week. To date 199 unions have gained the 
forty-four hour week. 

—_o—____——_ 
DUTY VERSUS RIGHTS. 
By the Rev.*Charles Stelzle. 

The workingman demands justice and he is 
right. But God demands more than justice. His 
imperative is love. And love is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

Gradually men are coming to learn this im- 
portant truth. Finally it will be the basis of the 
settlement of the labor problem—and every other 
human problem. 

It cannot be said therefore that workingmen 
are asking too much when they demand a square 
deal. The trouble of it is that they do not ask 
enough. This means that they are not giving 
enough. For this principle affects the worker 
as it does the bosses. 

One of the first things that a schoolboy has 
impressed upon his mind is the doctrine of “the 
right of liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
And somehow he never gets away from this 
philosophy. He is not to be blamed for it be- 
cause our systems of jurisprudence—that is, the 
laws that govern us—also place the emphasis 
upon the rights of mankind. 

You never yet heard a labor speech or a politi- 
cal speech that did not enlarge upon the “rights 
of the people.” We are all the time talking about 
the rights of children, the rights of women, the 
rights of capital, the rights of labor, civil rights 
and political rights, till the doctrine of human 
rights has resulted in endless hatred and con- 
fusion. 

God’s method is different. The Bible says prac- 
tically nothing about the rights of man—its em- 


phasis is upon the duty of man. When the boss 
oppresses the workingman, the workingman de- 
clares that there has been a transgression of 
“rights.” But the Bible insists that the law ef 
love and brotherhood has been violated. 

When an employer of labor pays starvation 
wages, when he compels his employees to work 
under conditions that are degrading, when he 
works them beyond the point of physical en- 
durance, when he grinds out of them even the 
desire for the finer and bigger things of life, the 
Bible has a remedy for this situation. But it is 
not in emphasizing the rights of the poor. It 
dwells upon the fact that he must follow the law 
of love and of brotherho And the penalty that 
he shall be called upo: .o pay is based upon his 
failure to do this. 

Human rights will never suffer if human duties 
be performed. Duty and not rights is the su- 
preme need of man. For the doing of one’s duty 
will carry one farther along than the mere grant- 
ing of another’s rights. 
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KEYSTONE CREAMERY 


HIGH GRADE DAIRY PRODUCTS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 
TRY US! 
2002 Mission St. 


2768 Mi 
Near 16th Street gry Boor 


Near 24th Street 


SHOES SHOES 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St., Near Valencia 


GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional ex- 
perience in California by right methods, and be- 
cause Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 


Godeau Funerals are a real saving to the bereaved 
family. 


JULIUS $8. GODEAU Branches: 


Oakland 

Los Angeles 

Stockton 

Columbus Ave., S. F. 


41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. 
Telephone Market 711 
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Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
Telephone Market 


1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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Insist upon your druggist supplying you Payko Wine of Pepsin. 


Do not accept substitutes. 


DRUGGISTS WHOLESALE SUPPLY CORPORATION 


246-256 Mission Street 


- San Francisco, Cal. 


PHONE SUTTER 1062 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


BOO OO 9 OH OO OHO OHO OH OOOOH O One DRSOH OH One Ond 
Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
‘Held April 8, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Hollis. 

Roll Call of Officers—Secretary O’Connell ex- 
cused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—From Hospital Stewards—M. J. 


Stanley. Auto Bus Operators—Tom Graham. 
Delegates seated. 
Communications — Filed — From Musicians, 


Butchers 508, Garment Workers, inclosing dona- 
tions for the Anti-Recall Fund. From Assembly- 
man Parker,. acknowledging receipt of Council’s 
resolution supporting Bill 259. Also from As- 
semblyman Pedrotti on the same matter. From 
Senator Scott, relative to Council’s position on 
Bill 259. From Metal Polishers’ International 
Union, with reference to the unfair Universal 
Gum Corporation of Kansas City, Mo. From the 
Garment Workers 131, requesting a demand for 
the union label when making purchases. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Gro- 
cery Clerks’ Union, requesting assistance of 
Council in straightening out their controversy 
with the firm of Weinstein Co. Wage scale and 
agreement of the Cracker Packers’ Union. From 
Electrical Workers No. 151, requesting that the 
Great Western Power Company be placed on 
the unfair list. From the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, with reference to its fund-raising campaign. 
From the Chauffeurs’ Union, copy of wage scale 
for Ambulance Drivers. From Bakers’ Union 
No. 24, request for a boycott on the A. B. C. 
Baking Co. 

Report of Executive Committee—On the re- 
quest of Wharton Miners’ Union of New Jersey, 
for financial assistance, committee recommended 
that the communication be filed. Also the finan- 
cial appeal from San Antonio. In reference to 
the Cap Makers’ controversy with the Goldman 
Hat Company, your committee explained the 
position of the Council. In the matter of the 
Piano-Organ Workers’ controversy with certain 
firms, the matter was taken under advisement. 
In the matter of a request for a boycott on the 
Illinois Pacific Glass Works from the Bricklay- 
ers’ Union, the same was taken under advisement 
pending arrangement for a conference. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Auto Bus Operators—Are 
inéreasing in membership. Barbers—Are pro- 
gressing with the Sunday closing movement. 

Receipts—$464.25. Expenses—$275.59. 

Council adjourned at 8:30 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. T. BONSOR, Secretary pro tem. 
pe 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held April 6, 1921. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Brundage, with all officers present except 
E. G. Buehrer, and J. Frankenstein. 

Credentials received from Pile Drivers No. 34, 
and Glass Blowers’ Association, Packers’ Branch 
No. 45. 

Communications—From St. Louis Label 
League. From American Federation of Labor, 
convention call read and filed. From Label 
Trades Department, American Federation of La- 
bor, answering secretary’s letter asking for litera- 
ture read and filed. From Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, in regard 
to Edgeworth and Sensible brands of tobacco 
without the union label, when buying these said 
brands. 

Request complied with—From State Federa- 
tion of Labor, asking for information for a 
firm in Santa Barbara, Cal., for a list of firms 
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where said can buy union made goods. -Secre- 
tary instructed to answer. From the California 
Oil Workers, asking for information and list of 
union manufacturers and canners of the Bay 
district. Secretary to furnish list. 

Reports of Unions—Casket Makers report that 
they have received their charter from the Up- 
holsterers and will be known as the Upholsterers 
No. 94 hereafter. Cigarmakers report that they 
have been notified of a reduction of wages; com- 
mittee held a conference with the bosses; ask a 
greater demand for union made cigars. Delegate 
reported that 36,000,000 Manila cigars are im- 
ported into this country every year free of duty. 
Pressmen report that business is slack; on May 
Ist they start 44 hours a week with a forty-eight- 
hour pay. Bill Posters report business good, 
S. F. Council of the Y. M. I. is unfair to them. 
Painters report that they have received a 7% per 
cent reduction. 

Brother Coakley gave an interesting talk on 
the general labor movement of the State. Hoist- 
ing Engineers No. 59 report that they received 
a 7% per cent reduction in wages; expect to 
have another hearing from the board. Brother 
Lively gave a stirring talk on labor and poli- 
tical actions of labor. Box Makers report that 
their reduction is in the hands of the Arbitra- 
tion Board. Moving Picture Operators report 
that they will co-operate with Section at all 
times. Upholsterers No. — report that the Con- 
tinental Bedding Co. is unfair; conditions are 
good; ask demand for the label on mattresses 
and furniture. Agitation Committee report they 
are sending out letters to different hat stores 
of the city requesting them to place union-made 
hats in their stores. = 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Secretary send a letter to the S. F. Ball Park in 
regards to placing union-made cigars in the Park. 
Moved and seconded that the Section give the 
Bill Posters a sign for their meeting hall to 
create a demand for the union label, card and 
button. Moved and seconded the Secretary send 
a letter to the following firms: B. B. Campaign, 
the Savoy Theatre, National Ice Craem Co., ask- 
ing them to use the label on their printing. Also 
write the Eagleson Co. in regards to locals com- 
plaining that they cannot buy union-made goods 
in said store. Moved and seconded that the Sec- 
tion will not grant the floor to any speaker with- 
out credentials from the Labor Council or the 
Building Trades Council. 

Trustees report favorably on the bills. 
ordered paid. 

Bills—G. J. Plato, $11.50; H. Lane, $11.50; 
hall rent, $8.00; E. Buehrer, $1.00;. 

Dues, $42.20; Label Agent Fund, $7.20; Gen- 
eral Fund, $35.00. 

Disbursements—$32.00. 

There being no further business to come before 
the Section, we adjourned at 10:40, to meet 
again on April 20, 1921. 

HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
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ASK FOR 
RANKIN’S CANDIES 
At the Cigar Stand 
“GOBS” and “BARS” 


Phone Valencia 4745 J. Rutishauser 


Exposition Auto Supply Co. 


TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 


Open evenings and Sundays until noon 
Cor, 21st & Valencia Sts. San Francisco 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


Furniture and Carpets 
Repriced Lower! 


There has been a drastic reduction in the 
prices of Bed Room Furniture, Dining Room 
Furniture and Bedding, as well as on Carpets, 
Linoleum and Rugs. Come in and see the 
new values. They look like the old days 
before prices went high. Pre-war values in 
ali departments. 


Furnish a Home on Your Credit 
Your Word’s Good 


MSTiiedmon &So 
271 POST STREET, NEAR STOCKTON 
Quality Home Outfits on Credit 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


oR 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
MISSION BRANCH, Mission ae 2st Sts. 


ee of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


ARK- pane DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 


IGHT STREET BRANCH Haight and Belvedere Streets 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1920 


ons ° - - - . . 
Capital Actually Paid Up - - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - 
_ Saperes Yeon | Pension Fund - - 


$69,878,147.01 
66,338,147.01 


REPAIRING i 


JEWELERS 


Joma 2 Sorensen Phone Kearny 2017 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed 


( oe @ Sovrsenta 


WATCHMAKERS, 


The One Price Jewelry Store 
. Everything Marked in Plain Figures 
OPTICIANS 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 
Store Open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday Included 


Friday, April 15, 1921. 
RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS OF NEW YORK. 


The so-called “Soviet Government”—i. e., the. 


government of the Bolsheveki—has addressed to 
the Government of the United States a proposal 
to conclude with them a trade agreement. This 
Proposal has been made nine months after the 
Government of the United States has removed 
the impediments to free trade for all Americans 
desirous of trading with Soviet Russia. England, 
America and other countries have already been 
sending goods to Russia for a long time. While 
it is a fact that the quantity of such shipments is 
at present very negligible, still, whatever the rea- 
sons for that may be, it remains indisputably true 
that even this negligible quantity of goods cannot 
be sent into Russia, and has to remain at the 
borders, because the country ruined by the de- 
structive policy of the Bolsheviki, lacks the 
means of payment for these goods. 

The opinion prevails and is being circulated 
assiduously among influential American circles as 
well as among Russian immigrants in this 
country, that the lack of a trade agreement is 
detrimentally affecting the living conditions 
the perfectly innocent women and children 
Russia, and that this means a perpetuation 
the blockade of Russia which is detrimental 
its population. 

We, United Russian Socialists of New York, 
deem it our duty, therefore, to declare the fol- 
lowing: 

In the beginning of 1919, when the Allies 
agreed to Nansen’s proposal of aiding the starv- 
ing population of Soviet Russia, stipulating only 
that it be done under the control of an interna- 
tional commission, so as to make sure that goods 
sent to Russia would really go to the suffering 
population instead of the Red Army and war 
purposes, the Bolsheviki rejected this offer, not 
in the least concerned with the fate of the popu- 
lation which they had brought to the verge of 
utter pauperism, but thinking only of maintain- 
ing their own prestige as a ruling power. 

A year later, in the spring of 1920, when the 
Allied Supreme Council resolved to resume trace 
relations with Russia through the medium of the 
co-operative organizations which were so highly 
developed in Russia, again on condition that the 
imported goods should reach the needy popula- 
tion, and not be diverted to the Commissaries 
and the Red Army, the Bolshevist power re- 
sponded to this offer by a flat refusal and total 
demolition of all co-operative organizations in- 
sofar as these were free and voluntary unions of 
the population. 

In this way we see that what people call now 
the blockade of Russia is only and exclusively a 
result of the refusal of the Bolshevist power it- 
self to meet the urgent needs of all the people 
and caused by the desire of the Bolsheviki to 
satisfy the needs and interests of a small group 
only which supports the present system of des- 
potism and terror in Russia. 

Therefore, the latest proposal made by the 
Bolsheviki to the United States Government— 
made, by the way, at the very moment when 
the Bolshevist government itself is threatened 
with the vengeance of the people it has driven 
to despair and oppressed,—cannot be explained 
as a real desire on the part of the Bolsheviki to 
satisfy the needs of the population. It must be 
interpreted exclusively as a desire of the Bol- 
sheviki to bolster up their political prestige 
among the people, were it only by indirect recog- 
nition of them as a de facto government of 
Russia. This act aims only and exclusively at 
bolstering up, were it only for a brief period, 
the tottering rule of the Bolsheviki who are rul- 
ing in Russia contrary to the will of the people 
and to their detriment. 

This is the reason why all those to whom the 
interests of Russia are dear, all those who want 
to see a speedy cessation of the agony, want 
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and starvation of Russia, cannot fail, in common 
with the United Russian Socialists of New York, 
to welcome with all their heart the latest mo- 
mentous act of the United States Government 
which, refusing to pursue doubtful and momen- 
tary political advantages, has resolutely refused 
to lend the Bolsheviki, under the mask of a trade 
agreement, its support, so desperately needed by 
the Bolsheviki at this most critical moment of 
their existence. 

This act represents the expression of the sin- 
cere friendship felt by the American people for 
those of Russia, and it serves them as moral 
support in their struggle for liberation from the 
Bolshevist yoke. 

UNITED RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS OF 
NEW YORK. 

Committee on Resolutions: S. M. Ingerman, 
C. M. Oberoutcheff, G. B. Stroomillo, B. M. 
Sacharoff, H. A. Siff, D. N. Shub. 

A. Raskin, Secretary. 

New York City, March 28, 1921. 

—____ go ______. 

WHY BRITISH MINERS SUSPENDED. 

The strike of coal miners in England involves 
several issues, but the outstanding feature is the 
attempt of these workers to hold their positions 
of unified mine control, established by the gov- 
ernment, and national wage standards. 

As the result of the miners’ strike that started 
in October of last year, a national wages board 
was set up. The government has controlled the 
price of coal and its distribution, and its plan to 
turn the mines back to their owners is opposed 
by the miners, who insist that plans should first 
be worked out that will stabilize this industry. 
The miners are fearful for their gains if unre- 
stricted private control is again established. 

The railway workers are linked up with the 
miners and transport workers in a voluntary pact 
called the triple alliance, but the railway workers 
are more than sentimentally interested in the 
miners’ cause as government control of railroads 
is to end next August and the general wages 
board and other gains will be jeopardized, as is 
the miners. 

The miners are committed to the nationaliza- 
tion of mines and this was indorsed in 1919 by the 
British Trades Union Congress by a vote of 
4,478,000 to 77,000. The government suggests 
that the royalty rights of the mines be acquired 
and that the managements of these properties be 
unified. 

The nationalization demand seems to be a less 
important point at this time, but the miners’ 
strongest claim for nationalization is that the 
great inequalities, because of physical conditions, 
in the mining industry gives low-cost mines the 
advantage over high-cost mines. 

The miners insist that every ounce of coal 
possible is necessary for the economic life of 
England and that mine production should be on 
the basis of low-cost mines aiding those of higher 
cost, and that this is only possible by nationali- 
zation. 

The so-called Sankey commission, appointed by 
the government, reported in 1919 in favor of 
nationalization. The government rejected this 
recommendation and advanced the plan of secu- 
ring mine royalty rights. The miners charge 
that the government agreed to accept the com- 
mission’s findings. 

At the present time the usual claim of ineffi- 
ciency is made by the coal owners against the 
miners, and the latter reply that the coal owners, 
with the consent of the government, raised the 
price of export coal to continental Europe to a 
disgracefully high price in order to reimburse the 
national treasury. This injured England’s ex- 
port trade, and the home consumer is now called 
upon to maintain profits and the miner is asked 
to lower working conditions. 

———__-—_____ 

Lose your temper, and sooner or later you'll 

lose your job.—Forbes Magazine. 


COOPERS SETTLE STRIKE. 
Houston, Texas, Coopers’ Union No. 90 has 
settled its strike against the Texas Barrel Com- 
pany, President Hughes of the Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union assisted. The union shop is agreed 
to and the 44-hour week installed. 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Sanam eREnEnE enrenn 
Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


766 MISSION STREET 


NEAR FOURTH SAN FRANCISCO 


“EASY TO 
PAY THE | 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Sterling 


SE SERS SRC RS t 
a 


IN VAUDEVILLE 
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GREAT SHOW ALWAYS 
Comfortable Seats are obtainable in the 
FAMILY CIRCLE where view and acoustics 
are unexcelled. The price is but 25 cents 
plus tax. 


MATINEE DAILY 


Daily Matinees 25c to 75c—Except Sats., Suns. & 
olidays. Evenings 25c to $1.50. Telephone 
Douglas 70. 


Smoking Permitted in Dress Circle and Loges 


This Theatre Refuses to Honor Any Ticket 
Purchased from a Speculator. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 


S64 
99 


LS 
HATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 


First in Quality First in Style 
——STORES——_ 

1126 Market 2640 Mission 

605 Kearny 


26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


BUY FOR LESS 


im the Mission 


MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 
Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize’”’ list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Capital Theatre. 

Clark Wise & Co., 55 Stockton 

Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

European Baking Company 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement. 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. ; 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Kohler & Chase Pianos and Musical Mdse. 


Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 


Maitland Playhouse, 332 Stockton. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 
Pacific Luggage Co. 

Players’ Club. 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 
Regent Theatre. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 985 Market. 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Searchlight Theatre. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., Musical Instruments. 
Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium. 

United Railroads. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victory Soda Co., 11 Oakwood St. 
Victory Soda Works, 4241 18th. 


White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Wiley B. Allen Co., Pianos. | 
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OHIO EMPLOYERS JOIN WITH LABOR, 

“Let the present workmen’s compensation in- 
surance system alone!” 

That is the answer of Ohio employers to the 
attempts of commercial insurance companies to 
wipe out the exclusive state accident insurance 
fund, which provides compensation to injured 
workers and their families at actual cost. 

The Burns bill to permit private stock insur- 
ance companies again to insure employers for 
accident risks, after slipping through the house 
insurance committee, has just been laid upon the 
table, indicating that the legislature will have 
nothing further to do with it. 

The State Federation of Labor is waging a 
strong fight against this “ripper” bill. Employers 
and state workmen’s compensation officials have 
joined forces with labor to defeat this anti-labor 
legislation fathered by the casualty insurance in- 
terests seeking to re-enter the state for private 
profits. 

At the legislative hearing on the bill a week 
ago, Malcolm Jennings, secretary of the Ohio 
Manufacturers’ Association, strongly opposing the 
passage of the bill on the ground that workmen’s 
compensation is a public function, declared: 
“We don’t want competition in this any more 
than we do in the policing of our state and the 
handling of the mails.” And Secretary Thomas 
J. Donnelly of the Ohio State Federation of La- 
bor said: “If you wish to preserve the work- 
men’s compensation law, you must become active 
and fight the opposition and propaganda of the 
insurance interests. The only competition this 
insurance company bill would bring would be 
to see who could pay injured workers the least 
compensation.” , 

The Ohio campaign in defense of the exclusive 
state fund is in line with the resolution adopted 
at the Montreal convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, declaring that all states 
should adopt the Ohio plan prohibiting the com- 
mercial insurance companies from injecting their 
unfair and costly competition into workmen’s in- 
surance and taking private profits out of the 
misfortunes of the wage earners. 

State funds for insuring at cost the liability 
of employers for industrial injuries have already 
been established in sixteen states and Porto Rico, 
and in seven of these—as in Ohio—the funds 
are exclusive, according to a report just issued 
by the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. Where the state has taken over this service 
and shut out the commercial insurance com- 
panies, employers and employees have united 
in support of the law which, as official investi- 
gations show, results in a yearly saving of 
millions of dollars to industry, while at the same 
time permitting increasingly liberal cash pay- 
ments and medical care to injured workers. 

— 
WAREHOUSEMEN. 

Through the efforts of Federal Mediator Wil- 
liam H. Urmy the feed, flour and rice mill owners 
have agreed to appoint one representative each 
to meet with representatives of the Warehouse- 
men’s Union and. Mediator Urmy for the purpose 
of drafting a new wage scale and working agree- 
ment. 

In the meantime the union men will remain on 
the job. Urmy says he is gratified at the dispo- 
sition of the employers to co-operate with him in 
trying to adjust differences with employees. 

—— — 
WAGE CUT REJECTED. 

The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
of the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, with a member- 
ship of 15,000, has rejected the wage reduction 
averaging 25 to 30 per cent proposed by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association. 

ee 

I’ve an idea that Sir Auckland Geddes will not 
last long as Britain’s Ambassador here.—Forbes 
Magazine. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 

The Garment Workers’ Union is planning to 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary with an en- 
tertainment and dance in the auditorium of the 
Labor Temple next Monday evening, April 18. 

Elaborate preparations are being made for the 
affair, which will be an invitational affair. 

——————— oo 
DEATHS. 

The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: John Oliver 
of the painters, Oscar Lindstrom of the marine 
firemen, William P. Kennedy of the pictorial 
painters and Gaston Mathieu of the musicians. 

————— 


DALE PAYS VISIT. 

Joshua B. Dale, general organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, was a visitor in 
San Francisco Monday en route from Sacramento 
to Los Angeles, where he has been stationed for 
some time in an effort to build up the labor 
movement, and where he has met with consider- 


able success. 
—____@—______. 


CASEY BUSY IN THE NORTH. 

Michael Casey, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, who has been 
in Seattle and vicinity for several weeks endeav- 
oring to adjust differences between employers 
and employees, writes that owing to the indus- 
trial situation in that part of the country he does 
not expect to return to his home in San Francisco 
for several weeks. Thus far, he has been able to 
prevent any strikes or lockouts so far as the 
teamsters and their employers are concerned. 

—_——e&—__—_ 


LAUNDRY WORKERS. 

The San Francisco Laundry Workers’ Union is 
making great preparations for the entertainment 
and dance to be held in the Civic Auditorium on 
Saturday evening, April 30, in honor of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of that organization, which has 
a membership of 2000, and it is the largest local 
union of thé craft in the country. 


Tobacco at Special Prices ! 


By selling standard makes of Ci- 
gars, Cigarettes and Tobacco at a 
very narrow margin of profit, we 
have built up one of the largest To- 
bacco Departments on the coast. 
See for yourself. 

“93”? Cigar Cuttings 

8 ounce package 

Honest Pound, 16 oz. 

Smoking Tobacco 

Turkish Rose Cigarettes 

10 in package 

Relu Cigarettes 

20 in package 


WEINSTEIN CO. 


1041 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 
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THE PENALTY OF EXCITEMENT. 

For years swimmers of every nationality have 
been trying to swim the English Channel. The 
distance between Dover and Calais is only about 
22 miles but the tides and currents are strong. 
A dozen swimmers have failed after having spent 
over 22 hours in the water. An “unknown” how- 
ever, recently swam the 27 miles between East 
St. Louis, and Alton, Illinois, in 30 minutes and 
swam it over dry land. The unknown did not 
get any credit, however. He had no amateur or 
professional standing and moreover he never 
meant to do it. Z 

A tramp hopped the blind baggage in East St. 
Louis and as the tender in front was piled high 
with coal, he decided to climb on top of the tank 
and ride crouched behind the heap of fuel. As 
the train started with a jerk, he fell through the 
open manhole into the water tank. 

The noise of the train muffled his cries for 
help and he struck out desperately. Minute after 
minute he swam in the darkness for the manhole 
cover had slammed shut. Struggling to keep his 
head above the surface as the water sloshed from 
end to end of the tank in miniature waves, he 
was almost exhausted when the train reached 
Alton, the first stop. There the engineer and 
fireman heard his faint cries and dragged him 
out. He was almost exhausted and presented a 
pitiable sight as he gasped out his story. 

The unfeeling engineer, however, planted a 
kick which lifted the tramp’s battered hat three 
inches from his head with the shock and pointed 
out that the WATER IN THE TANK WAS 
ONLY FOUR FEET DEEP. He might have 
had his feet on the bottom for the entire 27 
miles. When the conductor appeared and de- 
manded his fare, the tramp faded from the pic- 
ture without even getting a mention in the sport- 
ing records. 

Financial swimmers all over the nation are 
struggling desperately to keep their heads above 
the surface, gurgling and gulping and yelling for 
help when they might plant their feet firmly and 
safely on solid ground. As long as you have a 
reserve fund, safely and profitably invested to 
stand on, you cannot get over your depth. 

But if you have not the assurance that you can 
drop your feet onto real money when necessity 
demands it, you may drown in four feet of finan- 
cial water. The way to build up such a reserve 
fund is to save regularly a portion of what you 
make and invest it in Government Savings Secu- 
rities. Those issues will hold your money safe 
and in readiness and show a profit while doing it. 
With your feet on that kind of bottom, you will 
not have to swim 27 miles over dry land. You 
will not even have to beat your way. 

_— ee ees 
A BRAZEN JUDGE. 

Justice Van Siclen of New York has declared 
that the courts “must stand at all times as the 
representatives of capital, of captains of industry, 
devoted to the principle of individual initiative,” 
and the New York World asks this dispenser of 
justice what would prevent another judge from 
declaring in favor of organized labor. 

Perhaps it did not occur to Justice Van Siclen, 
says this paper, “that the courts have no concern 
with the industrial struggle and should base their 
decrees on the merits of each separate case as it 
arises.” 

Sanaa; ceauiO 
GARMENT WORKERS. 

Local Garment Workers’ Union is negotiating 
renewal of last year’s wage scale and working 
agreement. The union is being assisted by Mrs. 
Daisy Houck, general organizer for the United 
Garment .Workers of America, who arrived in 
the city on Monday. 

————_ &—_____- 

The faultfinder is rarely a pathfinder—Forbes 

Magazine: ; : 
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WAITERS WANT RAISE. 

Waiters’ Union asks provision in city budget 
for wage of $100 monthly for waiters in San 
Francisco Hospital, who: now get $70 a month. 
They received no wage increase last year. 

——— eae 
EGG INSPECTORS. 

Out of 25 union egg inspectors who recently 
went on strike as a protest against a reduction 
in wages and lengthening of the hours of labor, 
all but five have returned to work under the old 
scale of wages and the eight-hour day, due 
largely to the efforts of Federal Mediator Wil- 
liam H. Urmy. 

————_@—___—_- > 
FUR WORKERS. 

Because of ‘the alleged refusal of employers to 
sit in conference with union representatives, Fed- 
eral Mediator W. H. Urmy so far has been un- 
able to settle the strike of the fur workers who 
quit work as a protest against wage reduction and 
longer hours of labor. 

—____@___. 
AN ASSESSMENT. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union has 
ordered a discontinuance of the 50-cent weekly 
assessment that was collected while the Tampa 
strike was on. 

More than $1,000,000 was expended by this in- 
ternational in Tampa for the defense of trade 
union principles, and the union’s treasury is 
stronger than ever, despite this drain at a time 
when other unusual demands were made upon it, 
because of anti-union drives. The incident proves 
the stability of bona fide trade unionism and the 
willingness of real trade unionists to meet finan- 
cial obligations. 

——_—_—_——_-—____—_. 
CULINARY CRAFTS. 

The culinary crafts report that two large res- 
taurant firms in San Francisco have recently 
unionized their establishments 100 per cent. One 
of these firms, it is said, had served notice of a 
reduction in wages and lengthening the hours of 
labor, but thought better of the matter after a 
conference with union representatives. 

————_@________- 
TENURE BILL PASSED. 

Final legislative approval was given Assembly- 
man Ecksward’s teacher tenure bill when the 
Senate Wednesday passed the measure, 28 to 5, 
after rejecting five amendments offered by Sena- 
tor Sharkey. 

The bill, previously passed by the Assembly, 
would prohibit dismissal of public school teach- 
ers except on such charges as incompetence or 
immorality and after a formal hearing. Sharkey 
of Richmond, who led the opposition, said the 
measure originated in San Francisco and was un- 
fair to rural districts. 

The Senate rejected, 10 ayes to 23 noes, Sena- 
tor Eden’s bill authorizing the consolidation into 
one district of all elementary school districts of 
any county except those employing twenty or 
more teachers. 

aeeSa SS 
MEET WITH POWER COMPANY. 

Settlement of the strike of the electrical work- 
ers of the Great Western Power Company is a 
possibility following a conference held between 
the workers, company officials and others at the 
offices of the power company. 

The electrical workers have been out for more 
than two months against a reduction of wages 
from $8 to $7 a day, put into effect by the com- 
pany February 1. 

W.-T. Bonsor, president of the Labor Council; 
and T. C. Vickers, district representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, attended the conference. 

Several previous attempts to settle the strike, 
including the mediation of a member of the 
United States Labor Board, proved futile. 


REVIVE OLD ‘SCHEME. 

“There is nothing new in ‘the ‘individual bar- 
gaining between employer and employee’ system 
that is being pushed under the misnomer ‘Amer- 
ican plan,’” says President Perkins of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union. 

“Individual bargaining was the method used 
for centuries, and until the dawn of the day 
when labor began to organize into trade unions 
the workers felt its full force and knew its fatal 
result. It was in full sway when skilled me- 
chanics worked 10, 12 and often 14 hours a day 
for whatever the employer saw fit to hand his 
‘individually hired’ man. It was in the height 
of its glory (?) when the worker’s home held 
neither comfort nor convenience of any kind, and 
when 85 per cent of the workers’ children were 
deprived of an opportunity to obtain even a 
grammar school education. These miserable 
conditions, and many others as bad or worse, 
generally prevailed until labor, through the power 
of organization, put them forever out of its life. 

“These conditions which for so long a time 
made of the worker no more than a chattel are 
behind us. Let it be known now and forever 
that we have tried individual bargaining and 
know the dregs the cup contains. We do not 
propose to drink again of its poisoned contents, 
be it labeled ‘American plan’ or anything else.” 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Werk a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
309! Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


DANCING 


WILSON’S 
38 Fifth St. Near Market St. 
Private Lessons, 75c 
Dancing, Afternoons, I5c 


The Starr Crockery Store 


N. STARR, Prop. 
The up-to-date Crockery and Household Store 


in the Mission. Complete line of Dinnerware, 
Enamelware, Aluminum, Cutlery, Silverware, Cut 
Glass, at reasonable prices. 

2318 MISSION STREET 


Bet. 19th and 20th Phone Mission 5307 
oOo OO Oo @: 


— 


Special Attention Given to Weddings, Birthdays 
and Parties 


SOLERI & RICCA 
CONFECTIONERS : 
Wholesale and Retail 


3217 24th STREET 2757 MISSION STREET 
Near Capp St. Bet. 23rd and 24th Sts. 
Phone Valencia 3391 Phone Mission 8675 


OO Ore Ber oO Oe OO On Orr Orr Or OOO Be Sor OOo Pree Or Ore Serer Pree 


Doré Photo Studio 
2308 Mission St. 
Bet. 19th and 20th 
Phone 
Mission 6733 


Good Photographs 
OOOO Berd 


NEURITIS 


For nerve pain, darting, piercing pain in the shoul- 
der, sciatica and nerve inflammation, tingling of 
the fingers and sore muscles—try. our homeopathic 


NEURITIS 
o>" TABLETS 


Price $1.04. Treatment Size, $2.60. 
At your druggist or direct from the makers. 
BOERICKE & RUNYON CO. 


140 POWELL ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 
1500 BROADWAY - - - - OAKLAND 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


—wunion stamped—extra 
quality—welted soles. . 


Shoe - 
Store. |625 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BROWN CALF SHOES 
Aclever style as pictured $ i 00 


ce poe and Oxfords 


B - KATSCHINSHI 


-=Philadelnhia Shoe En 
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BROWN CALF OXFORDS 


A smart union stamped ‘Bregue’ 7.0 0) 
style—as pictured — perforated 
tipped toes arid Bi: <<iie elted 
soles . 


525 FOURTEENTH ST.| — Store 
OAKLAND. 


NO HARD TIMES HERE. 

Stockholders of the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, textile manufacturers, have voted to 
double the capitalization of $1,800,000, to distrib- 
ute the new stock share for share and to declare 
from the surplus cash dividend sufficient to pay 
$70 a share. The remaining $30 a share is pay- 
able by the shareholders in cash. The company’s 
present surplus is $3,095,000, of which $1,260,000 
was appropriated by the dividend declaration. 

— 
MAILERS’ ITEMS. 

Lo, and behold! Joseph Enright, who, up to 
Sunday morning, was the proud father of two 
youthful mailers-to-be and a _ beautiful little 
daughter, was again made happy by Mrs. En- 
right, who gave birth to another lusty youngster 
last Sunday. Joe said that he told the doctor 
upon his (Joe’s) visit to the hospital that he had 
not yet seen the new arrival, and, that thereupon 
the Lady of Medicine led Joe into the nursery 
and said: “There is your iron molder.” 

Mother and child are doing well, and so is the 
father! 

EOE 
STEREOTYPERS’ NEWS. 

After one of the most spirited elections at the 
largest atttended meeting in the history of the 
organization, Fred Ewald was elected to repre- 
sent Local No. 29 at the annual convention of 
the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union, to be held at Toronto, Canada, during the 
month of July, next. 

The union, by a unanimous vote, endorsed the 
proposition submitted by the Pacific Slope Al- 
lied Printing Trades Conference, which has for 
its purpose the means by which revenue can be 
derived to maintain the office of Statistician as 
provided by the Conference in convention assem- 
bled at Fresno last month. 

The local also went on record as unanimously 
endorsing the work of the Fresno Conference. 


| 


DEMAND FOR THRIFT STAMPS. 

Sales of Thrift Stamps and Savings Certificates 
by the Savings Division of the Treasury, which 
has been declining from month to month during 
1920, have shown substantial improvement since 
the 1921 series were offered in January, it was 
announced yesterday. Sales during January to- 
taled $2,646,000, as compared with the low-water 
mark reached in September, 1920, of $1,815,000. 
During February, the latest month for which 
figures are available, there was continued im- 
provement; the total reached $3,324,000—nigh 
$6,000,000 for the two months. 

For the past y .- or more, the volume of Thrift 
Stamps and Saving Certificates presented for re- 
demption has exceeded the amount of new securi- 
ties sold. This is not surprising, however, in 
view of the large amount outstanding and the 
comparatively small volume of sales. The ban- 
ner year in sales of War Savings Securities was 
1918, when there was a strong patriotic appeal. 
The total for 1918 was $971,913,000. During 1919, 
when the sales campaign was based on national 
thrift rather than patriotism, $165,306,000 was 
brought into the Treasury, and in 1920 the total 
was $43,892,000. Redemptions to date include 
$378,254,000 of the 1918 series, $33,441,000 of the 
1919 series and $8,080,000 of the 1920 issues. 

Officials of the Savings Division point out 
that by far the greater proportion of the redemp- 
tions are of the 1918 series, which indicates that 
the more recent issues are being purchased by 
individuals who plan to hold them until maturity. 

The certificates pay 4 per cent interest, com- 
pounded quarterly, which is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 4% per cent if held for the full five 
years. Those who present the certificates for 
redemption prior to the maturity date receive 
about 3 per cent interest. 

See 


When the will of a man is raised above the 
law, it is always tyranny and despotism, whether 
it is the will of a bashaw or of bastard patriots.— 
Noah Webster. 


‘Friday, April 15, 1921. 


A JUST COMPLAINT. 
San Francisco, April 5, 1921. 

To the Members of Organized Labor in the 
State of California—Greetings: Owing to the 
existing depression in the demand for the union 
label on garments, and the: consequent closing 
down of many factories or reduction of the work- 
ing force of those remaining open, the members 
of the United Garment Workers of America, 
Local Union No. 131 of San Francisco, are con- 
fronted with. a condition that is the worst in 
the history of that union. The membership con- 
sists mostly of women, great numbers of them 
with dependents to support, and during this win- 
ter they have had little or no work whatever. 
As a consequence the union has lost over three 
hundred members and the condition of those re- 
maining looks dark for the future. 

There is only one thing that can bring aid and 
hope to these faithful and struggling members 
of the labor movement. That is a renewed and 
persistent demand for the union label on all 
garments. 

We only ask for what we have a right to de- 
mand from union people, their moral support. 
If.our movement shall be able to grow and pro- 
tect its members, every union man and woman 
must see to it that in spending union earned 
money it goes to other union men and women 
instead of to thase who are opposed to our cause, 

Just as any other union man or woman ex- 
pects to receive a fair wage and opportunity to 
work, so do we expect it, and in turn when we 
employ labor it must be union labor. 

Union label garments are made for union peo- 
ple to wear and it depends upon the demand for 
union label goods whether this union can exist 
and contribute its share to the strength and 
growth of organized labor. 

In these times when employers so eagerly and 
persistently work to destroy our movement by 
means of open shop propaganda, and the closing 
down of the avenues of employment, it is espe- 
cially needed that not a dollar of union earned 
money be spent for non-union goods. For this 
reason, for the common good of all, we sincerely 
appeal to all union men and women of California 
to aid their brothers and sisters in the garment 
industry of San Francisco by always purchasing 
union label garments and none other. 

Fraternally yours, 

Anna Culberson, President, Kathryn Granville, 

Secretary. 


Res. Phone 


Phone 
Burlingame 497 San Mateo 1219 


J.ratvey Co. 
INSURANCE 


REAL ESTATE 
Burlingame 
Opp. S. P. Station 


Member of the Real Estate Board and Paintere’ 
inion of San Mateo. 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 
On the 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 Market Street, above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
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